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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS 
Vol. 9, Nos. 2-3, 1951 


DIALECT DIFFERENCES AND INTER-GROUP TENSIONS 
Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada 
[PA6886.816. American English--Dialects--Social classes. | 
In a recent article it was suggested that the study of American dialects, 


as in the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, might be profitably 








coordinated with investigations in the other social sciences.+ The purpose of 
this paper is to suggest one direction in which such coordinated effort might 
be directed: toward the practical end of diagnosing potential inter-group 
tensions in American communities before they reach a critical stage.* 

The premises upon which this suggestion is based are derived from the 
nature of language and of language-learnings 

(1) Language is a social phenomenon. The common dsfinition of a language, 
as accepted by linguistic scientists and other anthropologists, is a set of 
arbitrary acoustic symbols by means of which a social group cooperate and 
interact and transmit their culture.3 It is inconceivable that a language 
could exist in the absence of a social group; it is as inconceivable that any 
social group could exist without a langage through which the division of tasks 
can be arranged and the greater part of the learning process conducted. The 


more complex the social group, the greater its dependence on language. 
(2) The type of language or dialect which one speaks is determined not by 


physical type or by climate but by one's social contacts. Any person without a 
physical deformity is potentially able to make any of the speech-sounds in any 


language; which sounds he does make depends on the language spoken by those 
persons with whom he habitually associates. Although many Texans drawl, many 


coastal South Carolinians and Georgians--both white and Negro-——-speak very rap- 


idly, as do the Burmans and Bengali; conversely, a drawl is not an uncommon 
feature of New England speech; thus any explanation of Southern drawl 
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as due to laziness induced by the hot climate is purely fanciful.4 An American 
child growing up in an Indo-Chinese or Liberian village will speak Annamese or 
Kpelle as a native, and have no difficulty with the tones or consonants that 
his elders find so formidable; the sons of Chinese storekeepers in Augusta, 
Georgia, speak the English of the community without a trace of a Chinese 


pronunciation; Canadian-born Nisei speak like other Canadians in their community. 





(3) The language-patterns of the individual speaker are determined only 


slightly by the speech of his parents, but principally by his social contacts 





in his community outside the home. Where the speech-patterns of the parent and 





those of the community differ, it is to be expected that details of the parent's 
speech will be most clearly reflected in the speech of very young children, 
gradually disappear as the children grow older, and be essentially lost by the 


time the children reach maturity. This process is to be expected whether the 


parents speak a foreign language or a dialect (in the United States, a dialect 


—— 
+ 


of English) different from the dialect spoken in the commnity. 


iI 
WW 


(4) The normal tendency toward increasing cultural uniformity in a Western 
industrial civilization is shown, linguistically, in an increasing uniformity 
of speech and the disappearance of the most divergent local dialects. Sharply 
local features of speech, or those derived from a foreign-language background-- 
whether such features are found in grammar, pronunciation, or vocabulary-——tend 
to be replaced by features of the regional standard. Even features of speech 
indicative of educational differences--as, in the South, the difference between 
the cultivated past tense I saw, the common I seen, and the folk I seed°—tend 
to disappear as the average educational level is raised, 

(5) Therefore, the appearance of new dialect differences between speakers 
of the same age and educational background in a community suggests the develop- 


ment of inter-group tensions. In particular, the occurrence of more such differ- 
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ences in the speech of the younger generation than in the speech of their 
elders may be taken as a warning that sdmething is developing contrary to 
the normal (and by the values of our society, the desirable) social trend. 

One may assay this hypothesis by taking a limited number of well-known 
situations in which such inter-group cleavages have been noticed, and examine 
the extent to wnich dialect differences reflect the cleavages: 

(1) The relatively small participation of educated Negroes in the organized 
cultural life of Southern cities. 

(2) The development of Negro-white tensions in Middle Western cities, 
such as Detroit and Chicago. 

(3) The development of tensions between Lutherans and Roman Catholics of 
German origin, and between Roman Catholics of German, Italian, and Polish 
origin in many large cities, such as Buffalo. 

Many excellent sociological community studies deal with these situations and 
others where one might test correlations between dialect differences and caste 
and class lines within a community. Several of the better-known community 


studies--such as Dollard's Caste and class in a southern town and Warner's 





Yankee City series--deal with communities where one might expect to find sig- 


nificant social dialects. Yet in none of these studies has any systematic 


effort been made to record and analyze the local varieties of speech. © There- 


fore, observations on these correlations are those which were made incidentally 


in the course of field work for the Linguistic Atlas; they are far from defini- 





tive but illustrate the possibilities for coordinated research. 


In each of these situations the inter-group cleavage is reflected in ob- 


servable dialect differences: ! 
(1) In Southern cities many educated Negroes abandon the normal patterns 


of cultivated speech in the community and attempt toimitate the socially 








> 
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privileged speech of other areas, particularly that of Eastern New England. 
Such imitation is found, specifically, in the pronunciation of either, neither, 
as /aySer, ndyder/, and in the use of the so-called ‘broad a'[T a‘ ,a°] pro- 
nunciations of aunt, grass, half past as /ahnt/,/grahs/,/hahf pahst/. There 
are indications that such imitation is not only found in the speech of ed- 
ucated Negroes but encouraged by the teachers in Negro public schools.® 

(2) In Detroit, older generation native-born Negroes normally speak a 
type of Michigan speech (generally derived from that of Western New England 
and Upstate New York, as one might expect from settlement history)? like that 
of native Michigan whites of the same age and educational attainment. However, 
regardless of how many years their parents have been living in Michigan, or 
how much education they have had themselves, many Michigan-born Negroes of the 
age-group from twenty to thirty-five speak dialects exhibiting many Southern 
or South Midland characteristics, 1° especially in the pronunciation of the 
diphthongs in grass, mine, cow, and law /gréys, m4hn, kéw, léw/ 

The social cleavage may even be indicated by the retention of lexical 
items, which are much more easily supplanted than phonological patterns. As 
an exercise in method, students in a course in American English at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois were asked to get their friends to fill out multiple-choice 


check-lists of items found by the Linguistic Atlas to have regional variants 





along the Atlantic Seaboard. An examination of these check-lists revealed 
that some students native to the Chicago area but with Southern-born parents 
normally used Southern or South Midland regional terms: which could not have 
been learned from books, such as crocus sack, croker sack, instead of the 


more common Chicago terms gunny sack and burlap bag. A check revealed that 
every native Chicago student in whose vocabulary these Southern terms persisted 


was a Negro. 
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(5) In Buffalo the first generation of immigrants naturally spoke the 
language of their native countries by habit and preference, and English only 
imperfectly. The second generation seem to have become fairly well assimilated 
to the dialect patterns of the community. In the third generation, however, 
with the institution of parochial schools segregated according to ancestral 
national origin and often heavily staffed withteachers (especially nuns and 
celibate clergy) whose native language is not English, the mastery of English 
is less complete and new fractional dialects are apparently developing. 

Overt manifestations of inter-group tensions, as in race riots, do not 
develop overnight. They take a long time developing, and considerably before 
a critical stage is reached a linguistic scientist could detect the symptoms 
of social cleavage—-in the development or abnormal persistence of social dia- 
lects within the community-—-and direct the attention of the authorities toward 
the conditions responsible for this situation. 

Of course the recording and analyzing of dialect differences in a com 
munity is not a panacea, but merely a diagnostic device. Nor is the knowledge 
of the symptoms any guarantee that the proper remedial steps may be taken. 
Axiomatically, all social phenomena should be studied and the data utilized as 
a basis for action. Nevertheless, the use of dialect data has certain definite 
advantages: (1) mch of this data can be gathered comparatively unobtrusively, 
and people are in general less emotional about the words they use than about 


their playground experiences as children; (2) as the Linguistic Atlas and its 





derivative studies are completed, 22 social scientists should have information 


available from which sharply graded social diagnostic tests may be devised. 
In the future, it should be taken for granted that no community study can be 
considered adequate unless it includes a survey of local speech-patterns under 


the direction of a linguistic scientist; it is not without significance that 
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such a survey has been included in the preliminary plans of Wayne University 


sociologists for a study of Detroit. 
(January 9, 1951] 


IncDavid, Dialect geography and social science problems, Social Forces 
25.168-72 (196-7). 


This paper is based in part on the Goldwin Smith Lecture-—-Dialect: 
Settlement History and Social Structure--delivered at Cornell University, 


November 22, 199. 


The linguistic data on which the conclusions are based were gathered 
during field work for the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada; 
funds for this field work were provided by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the University of Michigan, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Western Reserve University, and the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society. Suggestions of social implications were made by 
Professors C.F. Hockett of Cornell and N.A. McQuown of Chicago. 

A suggestion of ways in which the techniques of dialect geography may be 
applied to the delimitation of regional cultures is the subject of a paper now 
being prepared in collaboration with Professor A. L. Davis, of Western Reserve 
University. 











3See Sturtevant, Introduction to linguistic science 1-3 (New Haven, 197); 
Herskovits, Man and his works LO (New York, 19L8). 


\Nevertheless, in a recent widely syndicated 'popular science' newspaper 
column (3 July 1949), A.B. Wiggam explained that the Negro cannot pronounce 
postvocalic hed in beard, bird, bard because his lips are too thick. And in 
a Rocky Mountain university, the professor of pedagogics in charge of training 
English teachers explained the pronunciation-patterns of Minnesota on the ground 
that the climate induced endemic sinus. 








5For the meaning of the terms cultivated speech, common perce’ and folk 
speech, see Kurath, A word geography of the eastern United States, chapter 1 
Chan Arbor, 1949). ~— 





©John Gillin, of the University of North Carolina, rocognizes the desir- 
ability of obtaining linguistic data to correlate with the other data obtained 
in community studies; unfortunately, however, he has lacked funds and facilities 
for including linguistic research in the studies under his direction. 





7Speakers of the types here discussed were not included in the records made 
for the zinguastic Atlas, whose emphasis is on the normal speech=-patterns of a 
commnity erms of locally-rooted informants. The discovery of these di- 
vergent types, however, resulted from the experience of field work. 
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8the attempts of educated Negroes to assimilate their speech to the speech- 
type of Eastern New England is understandable. From the Abolitionist movement 
to the present day, New England has symbolized—-to Southern Negro and Southern 
white alike-—-attitudes sharply opposed to the institution of slavery and to the 
subsequent Southern caste system. Moreover, many Negro schools in the South 
were originally staffed with white teachers from New England. 


9See Alva L. Davis, A word geogra of the Great Lakes region, diss. 
(microfilm) U. of Michigan, Ann or, 1948. 





10southern, so far as the Atlantic Seaboard is concerned, refers to the 
speech of the Southern Coastal Plain and lower Piedmont; South Midland to the 
speech of the upper Piedmont and the Southern Appalachians. The boundary be- 
tween Southern and South Midland is sharpest in Virginia, where it follows the 
crest of the Blue Ridge from the Potomac to the James; it is less sharply de- 
fined in the Carolinas and Georgia but it is still one of the sharpest dialect- 
boundaries in the English-speaking world. See Kurath, A word geography of the 
eastern United States, passim. 








11the observations on the situation in Buffalo were suggested by conver- 
sations with local newspapermen in my search for imformants. 


120he most extensive study of the dialect of a community based on the Atlas 
is found in Mrs. Yakira H. Frank, The speech of New York City, diss. (microfilm) 
U. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 198. A similar social analysis, using different . 
materials of inquiry, is found in A. F. Hubbell, The pronunciation of English 
in New York City (New York, 1950). Both of these treatments emphasize the class- 
Cleavages in the speech of the metropolitan area. 
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SEGMENTAL PHONEMES OF BRIENZERDEUTSCH* 
Amelia Susman Schultz, University of London 
(PA6987.B8'23. German——Dialects--Swiss--Brienz—Phonemics. ] 
O. Introductory. 
1. Consonant phonetics. 
2. Vowel phonetics. 
3. Syllabication. 
4. Consonant and vowel phonemes. 
5. Table of symbols. 

O. INTRODUCTORY. 

0.1. LOCATION. This dialect is spoken by less than 000 persons in the 
parish which includes the town of Brienz and several smaller outlying towns on 
the north shore of the Lake of Brienz and 17 kilometers east of Interlaken, in. 
the Bernese Oberland, Switzerland. 

0.2. PREVIOUS STUDY. The only published material on this dialect is a 
doctoral dissertation at the University of Géttingen by Peter Schild, a native 


Brienzer.! It presents the sounds and analyses their derivation from Middle 


High German. There is a section on sentence melody (this is one of the 'sing- 


ing dialects'), but stress, which is distinctive, is not indicated. 

0.3. RELATION TO OTHER SWISS GERMAN DIALECTS. Schild points out that 
even within the parish, there are identifiable differences in speech, Brienz 
proper having a middle pitch, while in the next town to the east the voice 
is pitched higher, and to the west, lower. Natives claim that they can 
recognize the town in the immediate area from which a person comes, and 
identify more distant dialects as to general location. It is also said that 
while a Brienzer can readily understand most other Swiss dialects, other Swiss 
find it very difficult to understand them because of a considerable unique 


vocabulary. 
34 
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0.4. RECENT INFLUENCES. There are signs that the dialect has changed 
perceptibly since Schild wrote. Many.words he lists are no longer current, 
and some are not even recognized by middle-aged informants. Some words are 
pronounced differently, others have two alternative pronunciations, one felt 
to be older and 'more Brienzerisch', the other more ‘like Schriftdeutsch', 
which is taught in school. Recently there has perhaps been even greater 
contact with other dialects than in previous centuries, as a result of the 
visits of 'summer guests', radio programs in which lectures and plays are 
frequently in one dialect or another, marriages with people from other parts 
of the country, and the custom of sending young people, especially girls, 
away to work for a time after they complete school. Most of the teachers are 
from Brienz or nearby, but they spend three years in training in Bern, where 
they are likely to be ridiculed for their dialect. 

If a mother is not herself a Brienzerin, it may happen that her children, 
who learn the dialect from their father and from other children, never do show 
more than traces of her dialect and that only before they enter school. Pre- 
school children do not understand Schriftdeutsch, and many adults understand 
but do not speak it, or are uncomfortable trying to express themselves in it. 
The Schriftdeutsch of many people is heavily colored with local phonemes and 


expressions. 


0.5. INFORMANT. My chief informant,° Frl. Marta Schild, is 50 years old, 


and speaks Schriftdeutsch and French as well as the dialect. As a young 

woman, she worked for a number of years in resort hotels in different parts of 
Switzerland, but other Brienzers say that she speaks the dialect well. Al- 
though she occasionally spoke of a tendency to give words a more Schriftdeutsch 


pronunciation as 'verschénern', she herself seems to be proud rather than 
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ashamed of her speech. 

0.6. RAW DATA. Since stress and juncture have not yet been exhaus—- 
tively investigated, this formlation is based on short utterances, of one or 
two syllables (in a few obvious cases, of three), carrying a single strong 
stress. 

0.7. COMPARISON WITH EARLIER STUDY. In most respects my findings agree 
with those of Schild, though they are differently formulated, and go further. 
His charts follow: 

Consonants 
Voiceless 
Stops 


Lenis 


d 
Fortis t 


b 
Pp 


4 
k 
' 


Geminate $ t k 
Aspirated ph t 
Fricatives ‘ 
lenis fssx 
Fortis and ie 
geminate ff ss,ss xx 
Affricate pf ts t& kx 
Voiced 
Liquids 
Lenis lr 
Fortis and 
geminate 
Nasals 
Lenis m ny 
Fortis and 
% geminate mm nnpp 
Semi-vowels 
Lenis w j 
Fortis and 
geminate ww jj h 
Vowels uTlotBaaakeBilo 
Diphthongs ou ei ue io 
Triphthongs uej iei 


He remarks that final [w]° is always fortis, initial [3] and [x] fortis, initial 


h kh 


[s] and [f] always lenis, final[n] always geminate, etc. Some of his forms 


I find to be allophones, and many are, as his transcription implies, clusters. 
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0.8. CONVENTIONS OF WRITING. There is a local writer, Albert Streich,° 


whose verses and stories in dialect‘are ‘popular. His choice of symbols is, 
with one exception, approved by the natives, although they have to learn by 
themselves to read his work, and are not all equally proficient. He uses 
(p) and (t) for fortis stops, (pp tt) for geminate (long) fortis, but (ge) 
for both fortis and geminate fortis. This is related to the fact that (k) 
represents [kx], which is called "strong k". Long vowels are written either 
doubled or followed by (h). (sch) respresents [3] and [55], (ng) stands for 
{g]. Long continuants are written double. There is a liberal sprinkling 

of doubled consonants at the beginning of words, but Streich explains that 
this invariably represents the 'strengthening' of a consonant after a final 
syllable (en), which is itself weakened, ! The one objection raised to his 
transcription is his use of (eu) for [ou], though in fact there is a strong 
middle coloring to the diphthong. 

1. CONSONANT PHONETICS. The orderly presentation of phonetic material 
necessarily involves a certain amount of classification and phonemic analysis, 
but the ordering of data has at this point no phonemic significance. 

1.1. POSITION OF ARTICULATION. The stops [p b] are bilabial, [t d] are 
either dental, with the tongue tip at the edge of the upper teeth, or inter- 
dental, [k g] are velar. Continuants: [1] has tongue tip between the teeth, 
with neutral resonance; [m] is bilabial; [n] has tongue tip between the teeth; 
{9] is velar; [r] is a tongue-tip trill, behind and above the upper teeth; 
[v] labiodental, inside of lower lip drawn back to edges of upper teeth, and 
at normal tempo upper lip approaches lower, giving a bilabial quality; [h] 
open glottal fricative; [y] as in English 'yes', closer than vowel [i]; [f] 
lower lip drawn back to edges of upper teeth; [s 8] as in English (s sh); [x] 


velar, 
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1.2. VOICED CONTINUANTS. [1mnr] all occur initially, medially before 
and after stress, and finally after normal or long vowel. In final pre- 
pausal occurrence they are partially unvoiced. All occur after [9], in which 
position [n] is unvoiced at normal tempo almost to inaudibility, and may be 
replaced by nasalization of the [oe], and [er] may be reduced to vocalic (F]- 
(1): [1itnen]® '1inen', [fi‘1i] 'colt', [yu‘li] 'July} [(S8pi’}] ‘play! 
(stre‘l} 'comb', [hu “be]) 'hill'. 
(mJ: [ma‘net] 'month', [sumer] 'summer', [ge‘mor] ‘let's go', [de#’p)'that', 
(flu‘p] 'down' (of birds). 
(nJ: [nu’ss] 'nut, [ma‘net] 'month', [ye’ner) 'January', [de’p] 'then', 
[Sla‘p] 'to strike', [si’ben] 'seven'. 


(rj: (ri‘ff] 'ripe', [fu‘ren] 'furrow', [u‘ren] 'watches',[de’r]'that', 


{su‘r] 'clean', [ge’mer] 'let's go'.? 


1.3. LONG VOICED CONTINUANTS. In intervocalic and final position, the 
voiced continuants occur also long, strongly articulated, and fully voiced. 
When medial intervocalic, syllable division falls within them, and an informant 
asked to speak slowly, gives two distinct articulations. This may follow a 
normal or a long vowel, the only form not observed being [-nn-] after a long 
vowel, 

(-11-] : [xre’lli] 'glass beads', [Stre“llen] 'to comb', 

{-mm-] : [nu ‘mmen] 'only', [sa‘mmen] 'seeds'. 

{-nn-] : [he ‘nnen] 'chickens', 

(srr-] : [su’rren] 'to buzz', [he‘rren] 'birdtrap'. 

Final long voiced continuants occur only after normal vowels, there con- 
trasting with the normal forms. 

(Sti°l1l] 'quiet', [Sti’l] ‘tail’. 


(xru ‘mm) 'crooked', [dru‘m] 'therefore'. 
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(gvi’nn] 'profit', [de’n] 'then!. 
[te’rr] ‘stubborn, [de’r] 'that'. 
1.4. VOICELESS CONTINUANTS. [f s 8 x] may be initial. Schild describes 
the first two as always lenis in this position, the last two as always fortis, 


but I do not hear this, In any case, there exists no lenis-fortis contrast. 


(fu’es] 'foot', [sa’m’tig] 'Saturday', [Sa‘f] 'sheep', [xu‘a] tcow'. 


Medially, [s 3] are lightly voiced, by which, as well as by their duration, 
they can be distinguished fromthe geminates. My sample does not contain [-8-] 
after a long vowel or before a stressed vowel, or [-x-] after a stressed nor- 
mal vowel, Otherwise, all four may follow normal or long, stressed or un- 
stressed vowels. 

(-f-] : [ha‘fen] 'pitcher', [Su‘fel] 'shovel', [prifa‘t] ‘private. 

{(-s-] : [le’sen] 'to read', [gre‘si] 'size', [ese lis] 'such a'. 

{[-5-] : [pfu Sen] 'to spoil'. 

{-x-] : [&8ti‘xend] 'stinking', [axa‘r] 'ajar'. 

In final position, [s 3] again show slight voicing, [x] is rather long. 

(-f] : (8i‘f] 'ship', [Sa‘f] 'sheep', [S8i’ef] 'crooked', [Sle if] 'smooth'. 

{[-s] : [da’s] 'the', [lo‘s] 'loose', [e’js] 'one', [phi ‘etis] 'protect us'. 

[-3] : {ti’S] 'table', [13] 'ice', 

(-x] : [ba’x] 'brook, stream', [tux] 'cloth'. 

1.5. LONG VOICELESS CONTINUANTS. The corresponding long continuants occur 
in medial and final position. Medially, [-ff- -ss-] are found before and after 
stressed vowels, after normal and long vowels. ([-ss-] occurs after normal and 
long stressed vowels, but not, so far, preceding a stressed vowel. [-xx-] occurs 
only after normal stressed vowel, contrasting with[-x-] after a long stressed 
vowel, or a diphthong. 

(-ff-] : [bi ‘ffellen] 'to poke', [$1i‘ffen] 'to sharpen', [affe‘ren] 
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'quarrel'. 
[-ss-] : [Spa’ssen] 'to joke', [Sri‘ssen] 'to tear', [gri’sssen] 'to greet’, 
[passi ert} 'happened'. 
[-85-] : [e‘sden) 'ashes', [i‘88eron] ‘icy spot', [ri‘esselen] 'vegetables 
drying in a string’. 


[-xx-]: [vu*xxen] 'week', 


In final position, all except™ [-xx] oceur 19 Put differently, final [-x] is 


half-long, or variable in length, and there is no contrast between normal and 
long. No example of [-85] after long vowel has appeared. 

(-ff] : [aff] 'ape', ([ri‘rf] 'frost'. 

[-ss] : [nu‘’ss] 'nut', [gro’ss] 'big', [e iss] ‘sore’. 

(-83] : [fri‘58] 'fresh'. 

1.6. VELAR NASAL. [yn] never occurs initially, nor can I detect a contrast 
between normal and long in other positions. All examples show [9] following a 
normal stressed vowel. My informant accepts a longer or shorter duration, 
preferring the latter. 

[la’y] "long', ([xi‘gel] 'rabbit'. 

1.7. LABIO-DENTAL. [v] occurs in all positions, but in medial and final 
positions it is in complementary distribution with [vv]. Medially, [-v-] 
is found preceding a stressed vowel, [-vv—] following a normal stressed vowel. 

[lavi‘nen] 'landslide, avalanche', [bu vven] 'to build’. 

In final position, [-v] is found following a long stressed vowel, [-vv ] fol- 
lowing a normal stressed vowel, but my informant feels that the duration of 
(v] is a personal matter, some people pronouncing it much more 'strongly' 
than others. 

1.8. (nJ occurs initially and medially, and is readily recognized. An 


utterance starting with [h-] is in sharp contrast with one that starts with a 
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vowel, in which case there may be light optional glottalization. ChJ pro= 


nounced alone is given marked voicing. 


(ha’g] 'fence', [hu’sd] 'that', [u’ehi] ‘upwards’, (a ‘ho*ren] (a type of ) 

‘maple'. 

1.9. [y] also occurs initially and medially, and if diphthongs such as 
[aj] are considered to contain [y], finally. Initial [y] contrasts with 
initial [i]. 

[yu’gend] 'youth', [ya‘’] 'yes', [ye di] ‘'each', [ye tvadra] (formerly 
(i ‘otvedra]) 'each', [yi’gst] "youngest', [i’eb]'before', [i‘se] 'our', 
Medially, [y] may precede a stressed vowel, but following a stressed vowel, 
it is rather long, and might be represented as either [-iy-] or [-yy-] and the 
preceding vowel is half-long. 

[paya’ss] 'clown', [payone’t] 'bayonet', [blie(:) ‘jyen~ blie(+)yyen] 'to 

bloom', [fri(+)yi~fri(+)yyi] ‘freedom. 

1.10.{w] may be medial or final, but never initial. 

[gra’wed] 'grayed', [bla(-)‘w] 'blue'. 

1.11. STOPS. Initial [p t k] occur, voiceless, unaspirated, and not, as 
far as I can determine, consistently lenis or fortis. In one and the same 
word? a stop may switch from lenis to fortis, or fall between, without 
apparent change in the surroundings. There are no crucial word-pairs that 
show a contrast. There is a slight tendency for an initial stop to seem 
more fortis when the syllable is checked by a fortis, but even this is not 
consistent. 

[pa’si ba’si] ‘girl cousin', [ta‘nnen da‘nnen] 'pine', {kali ga’li] 
"guy'. 

An informant will usually state readily that a word should be written with 


initial (p) or (b), but after checking this with several informants, I learned 
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that a Brienzer is himself often uncertain, and will deliberately try to re- 
member how the word is written in Schriftdeutsch. Schild makes it very ex- 
plicit that lenis and fortis are perceptible ‘in all positions' to the 
‘practised ear' 23 It is possible that a contrast between initial lenis and 
fortis existed at one time, but there is no evidence for it now, and even 
Schild, in a considerable number of words, switched back and forth in his 
choice of symbole at different points in his discussion. There is also a 
series of initial aspirated stops, less fortis than those in English, and 
subtly different in quality. Sometimes they sound almost glottalized. What 
seems to happen is that the aspiration, lightly voiced, follows the release 
of the contact rather than being simultaneous with it. A flame a few inches 


from the lips shows very little rush of air. 


[p'o’yl} ‘Paul’, [t'e’di] ‘Teddy', [k'#’ben] tHad! 1h 


Medial [b d g] are lenis and lightly voiced. 

[-b-]: [aber] 'but', [a‘ben] 'evening', [ferbi’] 'past'. 

[-d-]: [e’di] 'Eddie', [i‘da] 'Ida', [Stadu‘ten] 'by-laws', [me jai] 'tired- 

ness', 

(-g-J: (va’gon] 'cart', [va‘gon] 'to undertake', [bege’gnon] 'to meet'. 
"inal [b d g] are lenis, voiceless, and [b] has lightly aspirated release. 

[-b] : [si’b] 'sieve', [hi‘b] 'heave, [li‘ob] ‘sweet, dear’. 

(-d] : [Sri‘d] 'step', (hu‘d] 'skin', [1i‘ed] 'song, Lxle jaJ 'suit'. 

(-g] : [ha’g) 'fence', [hu‘g] 'Hug' (family name), [te ig] ‘dough’. 

1.12. FORTIS STOPS. Medially, fortis [p t k] occur under the following 
conditions: 1) following a long stressed vowel, 2) following a diphthong, and, 
3) in utterances of three syllables, preceding the last, stressed, vowel. 

1) [t&o‘pen] 'men's suit', [1i‘ti] ‘small bell', [ha ken] ‘hook’. 


2) [8i’epen] ‘scale, scurf', [gle ‘itig] 'quick', [su ski] 'slow guy’. 
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3) [allipo’t] ‘any minuté', 

In final position, similarly, fortis one are found following long stressed 
vowels. [p] has fairly heavy aspiration, accompanying the forcible release. 

[t8o’p] (a family nickname), [gra‘t] ‘mountain ridge', [ga‘k] 'tree-bug', 

[te’jk] ‘overripe'. 

1.13. LONG FORTIS STOPS. These appear medially and finally, but always 
following a normal stressed vowel, and when medial, are bisyllabic. Speaking 
slowly, my informant lengthens the contact; asked to divide the word, she 
gives the stop two distinct releases. 

[Bo ’p-en] 'bottle', [#’t-i] 'daddy,' [ki’k-el] 'rooster'. 

[ho’p-] 'hello', [tri‘t-] 'step', [pri’k-] 'bridge'. 

1.14. CONSONANT CLUSTERS are profuse, as many as five consonants forming 
an initial cluster, and four a final cluster. In bisyllabic utterances with 
one stress, medial clusters of still greater variety occur, divisable always 
into final-type plus initial-type. 

1.15. CLUSTERS OF TYPES THAT MAY BE INITIAL OR FINAL.+° Clusters of two 
stops ate infrequent, and not all combinations have been observed. [tk- tp- ~pt] 
Stop plus voiceless continuant is more common: [pf ps pS ts tS kx kf- ks- k5- 
px-]. 

Voiceless continuant plus stop: [ Sp- St- -ft -st -5t -sk -xt]. 
Stop, voiceless continuant, stop: [tst p&t tsp- tsk- kSt- kSp--ket -pft J. 
1.16. INITIAL-ONLY CLUSTERS. Two continuants, always voiceless followed by 


voiced: [fl- fr- 81- Sm- 5n- 5r- S5v- x1- xn- xr- xy-)6), 


Stop plus voiced continuants [pl- pn- pr- py-!© pn-!"ta- tr- tv- tn- the? 


km- kn= kr- kv= kw- ky-)© xn-17), 
Voiceless continuant, stop, voiced continuant: Cstr- spr-J, 


Stop, voiceless!§, voiced: [pSl- pSv- pxl- pfl- pfr- tsl- tsv- tsh-)? tsm- 
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tsr- kfl- kfr- k8l- lod- lom- loc- kxv- low}. 

Stop, two voiceless: [tsx- tsf-]. 

Stop, two voiceless, one voiced: [tsfr- tsxl-]. 

Stop, two voiceds [ ply- pry- fry- kly-}1S, 

Stop, voiceless, stop, voiced: [pStr- tspr- tsps- tstr- tskl- tskr- tsks- kspr-]. 


The preceding combination, plus stop: [tskSt-], plus voiced: [tskfr- tsksv-], 


Two stops, continuant: [tpn- tkx-]. 
1.17. FINAL-ONLY CLUSTERS. Two continuants form final clusters in all types 
of combination except the initial one (voiceless plus voiced). 
Both voiced: (-n1° -hm -hn: <hr =rm.-rn <ym@) -yn wr? wn). 
Both voiceless: [-xs]. 
Voiced plus voiceless: [-hf -hs -hs -hx -lf -ls -lx -ns -rs -vs -yf -yx]. 
Voiced plus long voiceless: [-hff -hss-yff -yss -wss }, 
Voiced plus lenis stop: [-hb -hg -1b -ld -rb -rd -nd -nd°* ~yb -waJ, 
Voiced plus fortis stop: [-lp -1t -mp -nt J, 
Voiced, voiceless, stop: [-rSt -nft -nst -pst -nskJ, 
Two voiced, one voiceless: [-yns -hns ]. 
The preceding combination, plus stop: [=hnsk -rnst -ynsk ]. 
Voiced, stop, voiceless: [-lts -1t3 -mpf -nts -nts -nkx /-nkx/ [-rts -rts]. 
Voiceless, stop, voiceless: [ -&ts]. 
Voiced, stop, voiceless, stop: [-rpSt -rtsk -rtst -ykxt ] /-nkst/. 
Voiceless, stop, voiceless, stop: [-ftsk -xtsk ]. 
Voiced, two stops: [-lpt -mpt] /-nkt/ ([-wpt J. 
Two voiced, stop, voiceless: [-hnts -ynts ]. 
1.18. PHONETICS OF CLUSTERS. Two stops forming a cluster are both un- 
aspirated fortis, with the exception that the final cluster [-pt J] has a little 


aspiration with the release of the [ pl, and perhaps a very slight aspiration 
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with the[t]. Lenis and fortis stops contrast only after voiced continuants; 


normal and long continuants contrast only after Chy wi, Otherwise, stops are 


always rather fortis, and are usually written (p t k) by my informant. Voice- 
less continuants adjacent to a stop are completely voiceless and, in quality, 
closer to geminate than single forms. When clustered with a voiced continuant, 
a stop is rather lenis, a voiceless continuant may be lightly voiced. One or 
two examples of assimilation appear in clusters: [tn-] is given a single re- 
lease, and since {t] and[n] are homorganic, the only audible difference be- 
tween [n] and [tn] is that the latter is mch more fortis; final [-rn] has [n] 
in the [r] position of articulation, instead of interdental. 

1.19. AVOIDED CLUSTERS. The only cluster which is avoided under circum- 
stances which would be expected to give rise to it is* (tr-J, which is regu- 
larly replaced by [pf-]: [pfi'ess]'the feet', [pfro’v] 'the woman’. 

2. VOWEL PHONETICS.°3 

{i] short, fairly close, more open and shorter when checked; [i-] long, 
close, longer stressed than unstressed; [e] short, half-open, could be re- 
presented by[e] ; [e+] long, similar in quality to American 'there'; [e(-)] half- 
long; [#] short, open front vowel. Schild describes it as more open than 
French (8); [#.] long; [m(*)] half-long; [u] short, rounded, fairly close 
back vowel, more open than: [u-] long and close; [o] short, half-close, Schild: 
between French 'votre' and 'apétre'; [o*] long;'o(-))half-long; [a] short, 
open back vowel, Schild: light (o) coloring, between French ‘ami' and Glarner 
(a); [a*] long; [a(*)] half-long; [e] very short, central, often with [i] [e] 
or [@] coloring; [8] approximately rounded [e]; [t) approximately rounded fi J. 


[si*b] 'sieve', (dri’] 'three', [ets] 'now', [re*Sti] (a kind of) 'German- 


fried potatoes', [e(*) r8t] 'first', [e’not] ‘over there, across' 
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(@‘nlies] ‘similar', ma()’rt- ‘market', [yu‘gond] ‘youth, little 
one', [u‘rj 'watch',[o’] 'also', f[flo< 'flea', [ to(+) rf] 'village', 

(a‘lp] ‘alp', (a*) ‘there’, [ba(-)-rd] 'beard', [okxe’jna] ‘none’, [ pnd] 

'tire', [hi] Gee up! (to a horse). 

2.1. VOWEL DISTRIBUTION. Any vowel may be initial in an utterance, in 
which case it may be preceded by light glottalization, unstable and optional. 
Final vowels end open. Marked glottalization occurs only in a very few ex- 
clamations such as [ e’*e] expressing surprise. All vowels except (@) occur 
in final position, normal and long, but only [i] is at all frequent. 
[i#oua] occur normal and long, stressed and unstressed. [€#°48] occur also 


half=long when checked by a consonant cluster starting with [rJ, or by Cail or 


[ yJ » that is, in diphthongs. [e o u] are half-long when final in the second, 
unstressed syllable: [u’hu(-)] ‘owl', [ve'lo(.)] 'bike', [ka’fe(+)]'coffeet 
The vowel [e] has a defective distribution, occurring unstressed in very 
few words: [es®’nts] ‘ground coffee', [eli‘sabe-t] ‘'Elizabeth', [detsembor] 
'December', On the other hand, [s] occurs only unstressed, under the following 
conditions: It is stable in the middle of a three-syllable utterance: [i*sebueb] 
‘our son', [fi-foni ensk] 'ninety-five', [apedi‘t] 'appetite'. In the final 
unstressed syllable, checked by a voiced continuant, it may, at slow tempo, 
be replaced by [a]: [ta’nnen ta’nnan] 'pine', [hu"bel bu ‘bal]) 'hill'. 
This fact is pointed out by every informant, and seems to fascinate them. 
fa} is 'older' and 'more Brienzerisch'. Final [-on] may be replaced at 
normal tempo by nasalized [q] or fq] . 
Initial [eo] may be replaced by either [e] or [#] at slow tempo, provided 
the following syllable is stressed, and that the intervening cluster of con- 


sonants starts with a stop or a voiceless continuant: [epxo’n] ‘to meet', 
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[ek*e “jna] or [ekxe “jna] 'none', [otve‘rren] 'to disentangle', [oesxli“s]'a 


little one', [otvam’rist] "slanting'. But if {eJis checked by a voiced 
continuant, only Le] may replace it, in [erre “jxen] 'to reach’, [erlo ‘ybnis] 
'permission' 24 Following stress, the [oe] in [yu’gend] may become [e], but 
the [e] in [hu‘ndert] becomes either [e] or [a] . 

[S$] and [ti] are marginal, and regarded as 'not Brienzerisch'. The former 
occurs in a few words which are thought to be of French origin. Ci] occurs in 
commands to horses, and again in a few French words. [rii-men] 'to have a cold! 
would, I am told, be pronounced [ri‘men] by a Brienzer who did not speak French, 

2.2. DIPHTHONGS. There are vowel clusters with the second member reduceds 
[ej #{ aj oy ay ig ug] and with the first member reduced: (ja jae iu ju- je 
je* j# ji jo jo*) , any of which may be initial, or preceded by a stop. 

{ui] appears in two French words, and may be pronounced either with the [y] 
reduced, or with an even prominence and length of the two vowels. A fact men- 
tioned above®> is the strong middle coloring of the [o] in Coy] , to which Schild 
also draws attention.26 

2.3. TRIPHTHONGS. [iej oue aue] occur, but I have no examples of*[uej] , 
which Schild lists. 

3. SYLLABICATION. Schild describes syllabication in Brienzerdeutsch as 
‘like that of other Swiss-German dialects, in that syllable division falls 
after the syllable impulse.' This seems almost a matter of definition, and it 
is not clear how Schild arrived at his conclusions. It does seem to imply that 
Syllable division is always automatically determined by the sequence of seg~ 
mental phonemes, at least in bisyllabic words with stress on the first syllable, 
the type to which all his examples belong.*7 

1) A medial intervocalic lenis starts the next syllable ('lenis' seems to 


refer here to stop or voiced continuant): [gi-gin] 'violin', [si-nan] 'shin'. 
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2) If two lenes stand after a vowel, the second starts the next syllable: 
(fin-din] 'to find', [h&l-sig] 'piece', [bal-min] 'to stay under shelter’, 
(ab-gany] ‘departure’, but [hu-sli] 'little house’, [xrd-sli] 'gooseberry', 
(e-bli-gin] ‘'Ebligen' (a town), [a-dlar] 'eagle', [xa-flan] 'to quarrel’, 
[wa-Slan] 'to gossip'. The last examples, since the preceding vowel is not 
long, may also be [eb-li-gin xaf-lan was-lan]. 

3) A medial fortis has syllable division within it, that is, it is pro- 


nounced as a geminate. The geminate can also be clearly heard between two 


sonorants, and in the combination vowel-fortis-spirant: [ati] 'daddy', 
[was-sar] 'water', (S14f-fan] 'to sharpen', [hew-wa&n] 'to hay', [heltan] 'to 
tip over', [xrimpiin] 'to bow’, [uwwitli] ‘unruly', (oklan] 'toad' [etsdn] 'now', 
(Bothin] (an alp), ([hilt3an] 'husk', [Serpfar] 'sharper'. 

4) On the other hand, after a spirant, no geminate is heard: [was-pi] 'wasp', 
(xlaf-tar] ‘cord’ (of wood), [us-tig] 'spring' (of the year). 

I have found no crucial contrasts in regard to the place of onset of stress, 
though they may exist.28 at normal tempo I can place syllable division with 
assurance only in the case of a long medial fortis stop, in which the contact 
produces silence. I have therefore resorted to the expedient of having my 
informant pronounce very slowly, or imagine she had to divide the utterance. 
Some of the results show etymological divisions, and she was not perfectly 
consistent, but on the whole the following rules hold: 

1) The sequence CVCV is divided after the first vowel, if the second 
consonant is a lenis stop or any single continuant: [gi‘-gen] 'violin', 
[a’=die] 'goodbye', [ho’-gant] (name of a mountain), [fi’-1i] 'colt', but 
[e-se’nts] or [es-e’ nts] "ground coffee'. (1)2? 

2) An intervocalic long fortis carries syllable division within it2° but 


an ordinary fortis, which follows a long vowel or diphthong, starts the next 
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syllable: [abi] ‘daddy’, [tso’tel] 'tassel', but [1i:-ti] ‘little bell', 
[ gle ‘j-tig] 'quick'. (2) : 

3) If the cluster in CVCCV consists of two voiced continuants, syllable 
division separates them:[ve’r—mi] 'warmth'. (2) 

) Similarly, a medial cluster of lenis stop and voiced continuant is 
split:[fi’d-la] 'backside'. (2) 

5) A long fortis stop clustered with voiced continuant, in either order, 
usually carries the division, but it may be followed by it: [he’1tan ] 'to tip 
over', (gu ‘tran gu’t-roen] 'bottle', [hi t-li] ‘little hut! 32 (3) In those 


examples where the preceding vowel is long, my informant finds it very difficult 


to divide the utterance: [me ‘j-tli me ‘jt-liJ 'girl', [hi-t-li hi ‘t14 J 'skin' 


(on boiled milk)31 [o*-klen o¢klen o*k-loen] 'toad'. 

6) A cluster of voiceless continuant plus voiced contimant, if the 
preceding vowel is normal, will either be preceded or split by syllable 
division, but if the vowel is long, division must precede the cluster: 

[xa’-flon xa’f-len] 'to quarrel', but [xro*-sli] 'gooseberry'. 

7) A cluster of voiceless continuant and stop, in either order, is 
usually kept intact, division falling before or after, but seldom splitting 
it: [de-tse‘m-ber dets-#’m-bor] 'December', [tso’-kxon tso‘kx-an] 'to have 
travelling pains in the limbs', [re‘-sti reéSt-i] ‘fried potatoes’, 

[ve’-Spi ve ‘S-pi] 'wasp'. (3) Any suggestion of doubling the stop is re- 
jected. 

8) A cluster of stop and two adjacent continuants was, similarly, divided 
so as to keep stop and voiceless continuant together: [Sme‘r-tsen Smerts-on ] 
'to have pain'. 

4. CONSONANT AND VOWEL PHONEMES consist of /lmnrvhywfsSxptk/, 


/iewuoa/. 
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4.1. CONTINUANTS. can be classified into two large groups, voiced and 

voiceless, and further, into five sub-groups, on the basis of phonetics and 
distributions. 

Iazlmnr 

Ib: v 

Ics hyw 

IIa:f s 8 

IIb:x 
All continuants occur in all positions, except that there is no “initial * hyn], 
Group Ia is partly unvoiced in final position. Ia and IIa have corresponding 
long forms in medial and final positions. To regard these as independent 
phonemes is uneconomical, to posit a phoneme of consonant length unnecessary. 
They can be regarded as geminate clusters.?° The dialect is rich in consonant 
clusters of many kinds, with almost all possible combinations of continuants 
occurring medially. In final clusters, the more frequent type is voiced plus 
voiceless, but the occurrence of /-rm/and/-xs/ offer an analogy for clusters 


of two voiced, or two voiceless. There is no contra-indication for this 


hypothesis. 


Id and IIb are characterized by the fact that no phonemic contrast between 


normal and long forms exists,23 those long forms that do appear being in 
complementary distribution with the normal, thus allophonic. The question 
arises whether it is theoretically sound to interpret consonant length in 

some phonemes as clusters, in others as allophonic, but the facts seem to me 

to demand it. It may be mentioned that Schild, by omitting systematic 
references to distributions, gets a neater and completer series of consonants .24 


The phonemes in Ic will be discussed separately, below. 
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4.2. [9] can best be interpreted as /nk/35, It does not occur initially, 


it is always rather long, and no contrast of normal and long arises either 


distinctively or allophonically. Medially the contrast [-y- -yk*+-] is resolved 
into /-nk-/ versus/=nkie/: [he’n-on] /he’nken/ 'slope', [8pre‘nk-on] /&pre ‘nkken/ 
'to strew'. In medial clusters of /-nk/ with another consonant, the /-k-/ 

becomes audible, lenis before voiced continuants, fortis before voiceless, 
following the phonetic rules that govern clusters:[a‘ngrif] /a‘nkrif/ ‘attack’, 
[a’nkxen) /a’nkxen/ ‘'cream'. 

There are no examples of final [-nk] or [-ng] to disturb this interpret- 
ation, the cluster [-nkx] fitting into the scheme as /-nkx/, with the stop 
again audible as such. The cluster [-n3t] is phonemically /-nk8t/, comparison 
with /-mpst/ showing this type to be admissible. Additional support comes from 
the fact that [-n] has never been observed to follow a long vowel or a diph- 
thong. If it did, clusters */-ynk -hnk -wnk/ would be set up, a type not 
otherwise admitted. There are, however, other facts that do not very easily 
lend themselves to this interpretation. Medial [-ng] does sometimes occur, as 
in the first syllable of [yu'gefrow] 'maiden', in [a‘ngaén] 'to concern', and 
[hi’nge* gen] (varying freely with [hi ‘nke gon]/hi ‘nkke‘gen/) 'on the contrary'. 
In the first example , [yung-] might be resolved either into /yunkk/ since 
/-nkk/ is an admissible final cluster type, or /yunk-/, with the /-k-/ in- 
fluenced by the following /-f-/, as in the example above. In both other 
examples, secondary stresses are present and what seems to be involved is the 
behaviour of the sequence /nk/ when internal open juncture falls between the 
two phonemes .3© Juncture, which from this and other indications, seems to be 
Significant, has not yet been systematically analyzed. 

4.3. /h/, which occurs in initial and intervocalic positions, is not 


found in final pre-pausal or syllable-final position. The possibility 





Se 


ee ee ee ee are 
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immediately suggests itself of interpreting long vowels as vowel plus /n/?", 
When /h/ is pronounced alone, it is given voicing, and the aspirated stops 
(stop plus /n/ 8 have a velar, slightly voiced aspiration, so /h/ is classed 
vith the voiced continuants. When this is done, and the resultant clusters 
considered, it develops that with one exception, they all have close analogies. 
Taus, initial /ph- th- kh-/ pattern with /py- ky-/39, final /-hss -hrt/ 
pattern with /-yss, -yff -wss/,40 The latter group is small, and depends 
also onthe interpretation of diphthongs as vowel plus semi-vowel, but the 
fact that three continuants are in sequence is no argument against them, since 
such clusters as /-rnst/ are unambiguous. Final /-hnts/ has an analogy in 
/-ynts/. It is these close analogies that set up group Ic. 


he. /y/ must be phonemically distinct from /i/ since contrasts arise 


between initial [ye’-] and [i‘e-], [yi-] and [i¢-], ete. U1 However, in 


medial and final occurrences, such contrasts do not arise, and the problem 
of assigning [j] to the /y/ or the /i/ phoneme must be solved on the basis 
of patterning as well as phonetics. 

Final diphthongs of vowel plus [j] are readily classified, the reduction 
of the [j] and the fact that this supplies the missing final occurrence of 
/y/, placing it in the /y/ phoneme. Where one or more consonants follow the 
diphthong, final clusters of admissible types are set up.42 The half-long 
quality of the preceding vowel has been discussed, an effect which /y/ 
shares with /w/ and /r/. Between two vowels, /y/ is lengthened, like /v/ 
and /x/, a further reason for regarding it as consonantal. 

(me “j] /me’y/ ‘may', [pfe’jster] /pfe’yster/ ‘window', [be’jyon 

be’yyen] /be’yen/ 'to fry', 
Clusters of reduced [j] plus another vowel are phonemically /y/ plus vowel. 


Most of these occur initially, where the unmistakable contrast between /y/ 
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and /i/ is found, as well as after initial stops; after a stop, the [i] is 
clearly nonsyllabic; the following vowel may be normal or long, a fact which 


would, if the [j] were regarded as vocalic, set up a large and awkward number 


of 'diphthongs'. 
[pje’ten] /pye’tten/ 'to spank', [kje’d] /kye’t/ 'weeds', [jedi] 
/ye’di/ ‘each’, [je‘suss] /ye*suss/ ‘Jesus? 43 


The initial consonant clusters set up by these occurrences of /y/ have already 
been listed.“ the type /ply- kry-/ is the most frequent. These, and the 
cluster /xy-/ behave in a way that gives rise to difficulties. Words like 
'Brienz' may be pronounced [bri’ens] or [brje‘ns] in free alternation; 
similarly, [bli’eyen blje(-)‘yen]'to bloom', ([xi‘syeren xje(-) ‘yeren ] 
'cowherdess'. That is, the stress and vocalic quality falls either on the 
first or the second member of the vowel cluster. In the former case, /e/ 

is reduced to [oe], in the latter, the [e] in the last two examples is half- 
long. One might consider this a morphophonemic alternation, but my informant 
does not seem to hear any difference between the two pronunciations, offering 
and accepting either, whereas the parallel alternation between [i’ otve# dra ] and 
[ye’tve dra] she herself pointed out as a shift from older to newer form. 
Another possibility is to regard this instability as due to the preceding 
continuant, since it does not occur after stops. This would account also 

for such forms as [milyo‘n] 'million' and [lutsya‘] 'Lucy', where the [y] 

is almost as vocalic as the following vowel, but it is simple and unambiguous 
nonetheless to posit /y/, and there is no alternation. One additional com- 
plication that arises from positing /y/ in these forms is that the cluster 
type /ply- xy-/ etc. is without analogy. One can only say that [ie] and 
[ie] may alternate in this type of surroundings, and leave open the question 


of whether it is a morphophonemic alternation or an allophonic variability 
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of either /ie/ or /ye/. 

4.5. /v/ is unique in several respects. Schild classifies it with [y] 
as a semi-vowel, but unlike /y/ it has no homorganic vowel, though it does 
show a morphophonemic aternation with /w/, which is replacing it in certain 
words? ? 

[gra“v gra(-)‘u] 'gray', [gra‘ved gra’vved gra(-) ‘yed] 'to become 

gray-haired, [bo’vvellen bu’vvellen bo “yellen bo ‘yvellen] 'cotton', 

(k&o “veis ko ‘yejs]'Look}', [kSo“vven kSo‘yon] 'to look'. 

Partial contrasts such as[ga‘yx)'silly woman' and [te‘vs] 'Matthew' show 
that either [y] or [v] may precede a voiceless continuant, and there is no 
doubt that they are separate and independent phonemes. /v/ patterns with /y/ 
in having geminates as allophonic variants, 

The basis for treating /v/ completely apart from any reference to /f/, with 
which, at slow tempo, it is homorganic, is first that the voiced—voiceless 
contrast does not otherwise exist in initial consonants, secondly, that /f/ 
parallels the other continuants with which it has been classified, and has 
perhaps the completest set of forms and distributions, normal, long, and in 
other clusters, and finally, medial /-vv-/ is often bilabial at normal tempo, 
but /f/ and /ff/ are always labio-dental. 

4.6. /w/ is a semi-vowel, paralleling /y/, except that it is never initial. 


It may be intervocalic, syllable-final, or utterance-final, and appears in 


clusters: /kxw- -wn -wr -ws -wss -wpt/. The diphthongs [ay ou #y) are 

/aw ow @w/, the triphthong[aye]is /awe/. Apparently the development of /w/, and 
its replacement of /v/ is taking place under the influence of Schriftdeutsch and 
French, The form [kxye‘ri]'diagonal' was changed to [kxve‘ri] , a better 
pronunciation, but my informant went on to say that this is not a 'richtig' 


Brienz expression. 
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Similarly, two words of French origih illustrate the use of /w/. The name 
'Louis' is pronounced with even stress [lui] or with stress on the [i], and [u] 
reduced [1lyi’]; the expression 'to plague' was given as [kxuini ‘sren 
kxuini ‘eren kxuiyoni ‘eren]. In neither case was there any attempt to sub- 
stitute /v/. The trend here seems to be away from vocalic /u/ toward con- 
sonantal /w/, an alternation that parallels that of /y/ and /i/. 

4.7. /r/ patterns with /y/ and /w/ in that a preceding [a # o a] is half- 
long, but only if the /r/ is first member of a cluster. If the /r/ is syllable- 
or utterance final, the regular contrast of normal and long vowel occurs, and 
after a normal vowel, /-r/ and /-rr/ contrast. For this reason, /r/ is not 
classed with the semi-vowels, but with the voiced continuants in group Ia. 

(ti’r] 'door', [ti¢‘r] ‘expensive’, [ti’rr] 'dry', [po(-)’rt] 'edge', 

[to(+)'rf] ‘town’. 

4.8. STOPS. There is a single series of stops, /p t k/. Since in all 
but one allophone they are completely voiceless, these symbols have been 
selected, although traditionally Swiss dialects have been recorded with 
(b d g) for lenis, (p t k) for fortis, stops. The stops are unaspirated in 
initial pre-vocalic position, and there is no phonemic lenis-fortis contrast. 
There may be an allophonic contrast, in that a stop tends to be more fortis 
when the syllable is checked by a fortis stop, or when a stressed vowel, 
rather than an unstressed, follows, but this does not seem to be consistent. 
Even Schild, who insists that the contrast is significant, wrote the same 
word, in different sections of his book, sometimes with lenis, sometimes with 


fortis initial stop.46 In medial inter-vocalic position, the stops are lightly 


voiced. Medially and finally, they are lenis. 


In medial and final positions, there occur also fortis stops and long 


fortis stops, in complementary distribution with each other, and both in 
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contrast with the corresponding lenes. By analogy with the continuants, and 

in line with the profuseness of clusters in the dialect, fortes are interpreted 
1s geminate clusters. The allophones of these are long bisyllabic after a 


normal stressed vowel or a continuant of group Ia (/1mnr/), otherwise 


simoly fortis. 
(pe *bi)] /pe’hpi/ 'Barbara', [So ‘peen] /So’ppen/ 'three-deciliter 
bottle’, [t¥o*pen] /tSo’hppen/ ‘man's jacket', [si’b] /si’p/ 'sieve', 


Eho’p-J /ho‘pp/ ‘'Helloj', [t3o*p] /to’hpp/ (a family nickname )./47 


There are a number of additional facts to support the decision to recognize 
a single series of stops. In clusters, stops are lenis in some combinations, 
fortis in others, and only in a final cluster, when a continuant of group Ia 
precedes, is there a contrast of lenis and fortis. Here, the interpretation 
is readily made that [-nd] and [-nt] are phonemically /-nt -ntt/. 
Clusters of two stops show both members fortis. Schild states that Winteler's 
rule of syllable accent, as it applies to Brienzerdeutsch, should be formulated 
to the effect that 'two voiceless lenises, in the same or different syllables, 
when they come into contact, are strengthened under the influence of the ex- 
piratory accent to fortis', and seems to intend this as a historical explana- 
tion as well as to describe a living process. Starting with a single set of 
stops, we can with a few simple rules define their behavior in clusters.48 
The alternative, to recognize a double set, lenis and fortis, involves all 
the analytical and orthographic problems that Schild struggled with: Which 
of two corresponding stops is present in utterance-initial, in clusters, in 
geminates, etc. 749 

Fortisness is a characteristic of certain types of clusters. Among these 
clusters are medial and final fortises. The allophonic characteristic of 


length is dependent on the surroundings (stress and adjacent segmental pho- 
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nemes) of the cluster. This analysis recommends itself by its economy, and 
its coverage. To treat fortises as containing a phoneme of length or of 
fortisness, sometimes both, would be impractical (since one would have to 
indicate them for each member of a cluster, many of which contain four 


consonants and do not show contrasts in this respect), and is unnecessary. 


4.9. INTTIAL ASPIRATED STOPS are clusters of stop plus /h/.2° 


4.10. AFFRICATES. /ts tS pf kx/ are clusters, analogous to /p8 ps ks k&/. 
There is nowhere a contrast between the affricate and its corresponding cluster 
which would demand phonemic status for the affricate. Neither is there a 
lenis-fortis contrast between homorganic affricates, which simply follow 
the rule that stop and spirant in a cluster are both fortis. The only possible 
objection that might be raised is that if /ts/ is regarded as containing two 
phonemes, then certain initial clusters must be counted as having five 
members, though four is otherwise the maximum. For example, /tskive ‘ykken/ 
'the quieting of a child'. On the other hand, all five sounds are distinct, 
none is vocalic, and there is no tendency to avoid any part of the clusters, 
although shifts of phonemes occur in the much shorter clusters */tf tfr/, 
where /p/ replaces /t/.°4 

4.11. DISTRIBUTION OF CONSONANTS IN CLUSTERS. A great variety of types of 
clusters is admissible, but there are certain limitations: two stops in a 
cluster, apart from geminates, are rare: initial clusters starting with /t/ 
occur, but none with /p/ or /k/, with another stop; initial clusters of two 
continuants invariably have the first voiceless, the second voiced, while 
final clusters have any of three other possible combinations; final clusters 
of three continuants are all of semi-vowel or /h/ (group Ic) plus voiceless 
geminate; combinations of voiceless continuant and stop are limited, only 


/3p-/ and /S8t-/ appearing initially; contrasts of single and geminate 
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consonants occur in final clusters only after voiced continuants, stops after 
any voiced continuant, voiceless continuants only after group Ic; in clusters 


of stop and two continuants, the first continuant is voiceless, and only 


rarely are two or more voiced continuants juxtaposeds clusters of four 


members are not uncommon and they often show an alternation of stops and 
continuants, the first continuant being voiceless. The most marked single 


characteristic of clusters is that the outside members (the first in initial, 


last in final clusters), are voiceless.“ 

.12. VOWELS. The vowel phcnemes are /i eau oa/. [iJ and[é] are 
marginal, 'not Brienzerisch'. Any vowel may be initial, in which case it has 
light glottal onset in free variation with open. Any vowel may be long, that 
is, followed by /h/. Normal and long vowels precede single and. geninate 
stops and voiceless continuants, but only normal vowels may be followed by 
geminate voiced continuarts, (Ia), that is, such consonant clusters as 


*/-trr/ are not admitted. 

Half-long vowels are allophones of normal vowels before /h y w r/ and 
in unstressed final position. 

Any vowel may be stressed or unstressed. [9], always unstressed, is an 


allophone of /e/ .> It contrasts with stressed [e] and is in complementary 


distribution with unstressed le]. The fact that in certain surroundings [2] 


is replaced at slow tempo by [e] or [#] and sometimes either, does not make 
Ce) part of the /# / phoneme, as contrasts between[e] and unstressed [#] 
do occur. These replacements must be regarded as morphophonemic alternations 
of /e/ and /# /. 

4.13. DIPHTHONGS are readily interpreted as vowel plus semi-vowel. 


This leaves only [ie] and [ue] as vowel clusters, phonemically /ie ue/. 


Triphthongs are vowel-semi-vowel-vowel, and bisyllabic. 
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4.14. AN ALTERNATIVE INTERPRETATION OF LONG VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS is 
suggested by George L. Trager, who points out that since the only remaining 
diphthongs are [ie ue] , it would be more consistent with the total pattern 
if [is ue] were regarded as /iy/, /uw/, and [ie ue) as /ih/, /uh/. The 
testing of this hypothesis would involve further fine phonetic analysis. If, 
as Dr. Tr..-2r would expect, one finds that [i-] and [u*] are not merely long, 
but narrowing, and if the [eo] in Lio ue] is not phonetically identical 
with [9] in other surroundings, but rather a falling glide, then phonetic 
similarity as well as patterning would support the positing of /y w h/ in 
these forms. I cannot at the moment verify this, but its economy of form- 
ulation recommends {t strongly. One additional bit of data came to my attention 
after the suggestion was made: My informant, in a letter, wrote (uo) ina 
word which I would have recorded with [ue], which suggests that whatever is 
nere, it is probably not /v/ plus /e/. If this interpretation is accepted, 
it would alter certain formations already made.° 

1) /h/ following a vowel (except when /h/ is intervocalic), lengthens 
and lowers the off-glide. Titis is slight in /ah ah oh eh/, more percept- 
ible in /ih uh/. 

2) /y w/ following vowels are rising glides. 


5. TABLE OF SYMBOLS. °° 
Phonemes Allophones Schild's symbols 
Units Clusters” 7 
Stops 
yb 
p p- -b- -b .p b 
ph-*® ps- ph 
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Phonemes 
Units 
Stops 
k 
Continuants 
Ia 1 
m 
n 
r 
Ib v 
Ic h 
y 
—w 
IIa f 
s 
r) 
IIb x 
Vowels 
i 
e 


Clusters 


-tt 


kh- 
kk 


-11 


-nk 


-IT 


-ff 


-85 


ie 
iey 
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{: 


Allophones 


k- 


-t- 
=—te- 


“- 


k'= 


v= 


x= 


-k- 
ace 


ale 
= 


-—n= 
-—nn= 


-rr=- 


-VY- 


-t 
=-te 


-k 
alee 


-l1 


-h- 
-(vowel ) «61 
“i- -4 


-iy- 
-y- 


=f- 
-ff- 
-—S— 
-ss- 
ie 
-b5- 


-x- 
=-xx= 


“y 


-f 
-ff 


-s8s 
-5 
85 


-x( . ou 





Schild's symbols 


aa 
is 
ee ee 
k 
kh 
k ok 
k k 


i=] 
BP egFer 
Be ge er 





n 
Q 
{hw 
r ¥ r 
rr rr 
w 
ww ww 00 
h h 
(vowe1 )~°2 
s 4 i 
JI 
u u 
ee f : 
ff ff 3 
s s s fe 
ss ss a 
&’ 8 3 63 q 
BSS 3 
x x x 
xx xx 
i 
i 
ie 
isi 








Units 
Vevrels 


Marginal vowels 





Clusters 


eh 
ey 


eh 
ey 


uh 
ue 


oh 
ow 
owe 


ah 
aw 
awe 


Allaphones 


ee 
@° 
Oe 
ae 
ie 
us 


i oy 


fi ay 
ri baht 


ei 
ei 
a} 
ie 





Allaphones, 


eh 
eh 
oh 
ah 
ie 
ue 


ow 
aw 
uh 


ey 
ey 
ay 
ih 
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eh 
eh 
oh 
ah 
ih 
uh 


ow 
aw 
uw 


ey 
ay 
ay 
iy 


(December, 1950] 





Schild's symbols 


1 © 


6 
68 


5.1. SUMMARY OF TRAGER'S ANALYSIS OF LONG VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


Phonemes (as above) Trager's suggested phonemes 
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*I am indebted to William G. Moulton, Stanley Newman, and George L. 
Trager for criticism of this material, The data were collected in 199-50. 


Ischi1d, Peter. Brienzer Mundart, 1. Teil, Allgemeine Lautgesetze und 
Vokalismus (Inaugural Dissertation, Gottingen), 2. Teil, Consonantismus, 
Basel, Sallmann und Bonacker, 1891. 


ett was very difficult to find someone willing to devote the time to 
acting as a linguistic informant, and only after several false starts was I 
able to work consistently with an informant. This 'preliminary' work was 
sufficient to show that in all important respects Miss Schild's dialect can 
be regarded as typical. 


3Schild, 48. See also summary charts, 5. below, and 3. on syllabication. 


Uschild states that[6] and [ii] are lacking in Brienz, though Interlaken 
retains them. At the same time he does give a few exclamations which contain 


them. 


5Phonetic symbols will be enclosed in square brackets [], phonemes in 
/ /, and written letters in parenthesis .(). 


®streich, Albert. Underwadgs, Varsa in brienzer-Mundart, Interlaken, 
Schlaefli, (undated). Feehmm, und andri Gschichtleni in Brienzermundart, 


Berne, Francke, 1948. 


7See Schild 3 for discussion of these assimilations. They do not fall 
within the scope of this paper. 


By owel length is indicated by a raised dot. Stress is written after 
the vowel for visability. A dot under a continuant shows devoicing. 


PHereafter the devoicing, an automatic characteristic, will not be 
represented. 


10Forms which do not actually occur will be indicated with an asterisk. 


Uereafter, neither the lengthening of the vowel nor the doubling of the 
{[ y] will be indicated, since both invariably accompany this type of sequence. 
For the use of (+) see below 2. note. 


12For the purposes of this paper, 'word' is the equivalent of ‘utterance’, 
or 'free form'. 


Mschild, paragraph 8, p. 306. 


Ly p¢_] occurs infrequently, (+&Jarises from the combination of [ t] 
'the' with initial [ h-] as in[{ t’uwklsr buben ] 'The Huggler Boys’ and might 
therefore be expected to appear in similar expressions, [k-] is in the past form 
of verbs like 'to have'(Schriftdeutsch 'gehabt'), and a very few other words. 


leiusters of each type are grouped together, and the actual occur- 
rences of each cluster are indicated by a dash after a cluster that has 
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been seen only in initial position, a dash before one that has been seen only in 
final position. A cluster without dashes may occur in either. 


16The presence of clusters with [y] hinges on the interpretation of pre- 
vocalic i. .In some words, like [pye’ten] 'to spank', stress falls on the [2], 
the i is reduced, but in examples of the cluster xy, the decision mst be made 
on phonemic grounds. See also h.). 


lithese are the aspirated stops, regarded as clusters in anticipation of 
the phonemic analysis. See 1.11, 4.3. 


185, the remainder of this section, 'continuant' is to be understood after 
'voiced' or 'voiceless', 


19'tsh-] bears no phonetic similarity to [t3-]. 


20rhe inclusion here of clusters with {h] anticipates the phonemic inter- 
pretation of long vowels as vowel plus /h/. See ).3. 


2lthe inclusion here of clusters with [y] and [w] anticipates the phonemic 
interpretation of diphthongs as vowel plus semi-vowel. See .4, 4.6, 4.12, 4.13. 


221¢[n] is phonemically /nk/ (See .2) then [-yd -nSt -nkx] become respec- 
tively/-nkt -nk5t -nkx/, which are listed in the appropriate places. 


23 mr. John Trim, of the Phonetics Department, University College, London, 
checked these examples as pronounced by a native of Brienzwiler, an hour's walk 
from Brienz on the Brunig Pass, and localized the vowels on the International 
Phonetic Association vowel chart as follows: [i] more open than cardinal i, and 
retracted; [i*] between cardinal i and cardinal e;[eJabove cardinal s; [e*] a 
little below cardinal e; [#] and [a] slightl retracted from cardinal a; [a] and 
{a*] identical with ph. ime gpng ot, bore, Jes, fers below cardinal o; [uj between 
cardinal u and cardinal o, slightly advanced; [u'ja little below cardinal u and 
markedly advanced. 

The rather awkward symbol of a raised dot within a parenthesis to indicate 
half-length is used at this stage because the raised dot is convenient for full 
length, and half-length can immediately be eliminated from symbolization since 
it is an automatic feature of certain positions. See 2.1. Schild writes these 
as long. 


2lphe examples given here comprise practically the whole sample, and do 
not suffice to prove that phonetic surroundings rather than grammatical and 
historical facts are responsible for these alternations. 

25See 0.9. 26schild 5. 


27Por the source of the following summary, see Schild 2,25. 


28rnis refers, of course, to the data in this paper, that is, short 
utterances with a single strong stress. A few examples of partial contrast are 
complicated by differences in vowel length, open juncture and secondary stress: 
(a’g-ness] 'Agnes' [a(*)|knam) 'pleasant'; [fo’r—tso' gon] 'preferred', 
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fMirt-(t)so'gan] 'moved away’. 
2oNumbers in parenthesis refer to the preceding summary of Schild's data. 


30guch fortes are invaribly written doubled, and it may be pointed out 
that writing is aslom,thoughtful, analytic process, not a learned one. 


31pivisions that separate off the suffix [-li] are likely to be etymolog- 
ical, but those that override etymology are the muore to be trusted. 


32Habits of writing and syllabication support this. 33 See 1.5,1.7. 

3hother things being equal, pattern may be used to tip the scales in 
favor of one formulation rather than another, but here, other things are not 
equal. 

35¥or the use of /k/ rather than /g/ see h.7. 

36Se¢ also Schild's material on assimilation, 3). 


37Natives write long vowels doubled, with (h), and even both: (Feehnn- 
Féhn), note 6. See also ).1h-1. 


38 see 1.11, 4.8, 4.9. 39See 1.16. LOsee po li see 29 


l2see 3.3, 1.16. 
L3the phonemic transcription anticipates the analysis of stops, 1.8. 


lbgee 1.15. 


LSEWo or more forms are given, informants being aware of the difference. 
The examples quoted by Schild are of the ‘older, more Brienzerisch' type, the 
/v/ occurring regularly. Schild lists [ou] as a diphthong, but not [au ] See 
4.6 for interpretation of [y ] as /w/. 


Lérnis fact, together with his statement on Winteler's rule (see below), 
implies that accidental clusters formed by the juxtaposition of free forms, 
show the same phonetic features as fixed clusters. 


L?Por the phonemic interpretation of the vowels, see ).3, .12. 4B se6 1.18. 

U9sehild is often forced to write nhonemically, and to make phonetic 
qualifications, for instance, initial[8] and[ x ] are always fortis, but for the 
sake of simplicity he will not write them (88) and (xx), ordinarily he will not 
indicate the strengthening of initial lenes to fortes, etc. 


50See 1.11, 1.16, h.3. 


5lgee 1.19. Clusters with /ts-/ and /t-/ arise ordinarily from the 
article 'the' corresponding in general to 'das' and 'die'. 


52Bven in the relatively infrequent combinations of two voiced continuants 
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in final clusters, semi-vowels and /r/ are on the inside, while the final member 
(Ia) tends to lose voicing. this is part of the general tendency of voicelessness 
adjacent to pause. 53 See 2.1. 


Skcompare. 4.3: Change ‘interpreting long vowels as vowel plus /h/' to 
‘interpreting [e* #*o-a-io uo] as /ehah oh ah ih uh/'. Compare 4.4: Insert, 
after'In diphthongs of vowel plus i', "and in[i‘] ". Compare .6: Insert, 
after 'the dipht bongs Cay oyayi', 'and[u+]', and after '/aw oway/', add 
‘and /uw/'. See 0.7, 1.12. 


56schild's chart is neatly patterned (0.8) but does not show distributions, 
which I have obtained from his actual usage. 


57This is a small sample of possible clusters, only those where there is 
any possible question in regard to whether they might be considered unit phonemes. 


584 dash (-) before or after a phoneme indicates that it may not stand in 
initial, post-pausal position, or final, pre-pausal position. 


59single[ yn] appears only in syllable-final, followed by another consonant. 
60 do not recall any examples of single intervocalic (w). 


61 /p/ is actualized as a consonant between vowels, as vowel length when 
a consonant or pause follows. 


oe child's symbol for vowel length is a macron over the vowel: (4). 

63By definition, [8] and [x] are always fortis when initial. 

Or J varies freely in duration. 

onhis is rare. I have found it in one word, and Schild omits it entirely. 
66fhis I have not observed. 

S7Not mentioned by Schild. Words containing them had [aw] in Schild's work. 


68t hese marginal vowels seem to be just as rare now as when Schild wrote. 
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REVIEWS 

Nida, Eugene A. Learning a foreign language, a handbook for missionaries. 
New York, N.Y., Committee on Missionary Personnel of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, 1950 . ix, 237p. $2. 
[P60.072. Reviews: Linguistics--Study and teaching of languages. ] 

A practical introduction to language study is a difficult task. Unlike 
at least some of the physical sciences, linguistics, before presenting its 
own point of view, mst first dispose of the student's misconceptions, deeply 
ingrained not only by popular folklore but by the mythology of the classroom. 
Once the student has been shown the error of his ways, he mst be taught a 
new pattern of linguistic analysis, the details of which depend upon the 
particular language he wishes to learn. An introductory textbook must give 
enough samples to prepare the student for at least some of the new structures 
he will meet in his language. To accomplish these two aims——debunking, and 
rebuilding with a wide orientation--is a tremendous jjob. 

Nida has made an extremely good attempt at this job in a very short space. 
The book is directed toward the missionary, but is useful for anyone beginning 
a foreign language. For languages not generally withinthe sphere of college 
courses it is, in my opinion, the best introductory handbook. Nowhere else 
is so much sound advice stated so clearly. The book is eminently practical. 
Nida's experience with the American Bible Society has given him the opportunity 
of meeting problems of language learning all over the world. The reader profits 
by the breadth of his experience both in the methods suggested and in the 
examples cited, which are in large part from languages with which Nida has 
had first hand experience. 


There are a few statements and passages which may be clarified upon closer 


linguistic analysis. On p. 100 the 'palatal 1' is given a subscript dot; the 


same symbol is given as velar on p. 102, as it should be; the former is surely 
66. 
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‘ 


a misprint. On p. 98, x is given as a cover symbol for ch in ich and ach, 


with the note that a palatal variety may be distinguished. Since Nida is here 


on the phonetic level, and the palatal and non-palatal varieties are so 
e 


different, I would prefer to list x as a separate symbol. In some early 
passages the beginner will be troubled by the orthography of the examples, 
which is quite adequately explained later. 

Nida distinguishes two types of juncture, 'phonemic' and 'structural' (192). 
The definition of phonemic juncture as 'distinctive pauses or points of trans- 
ition from one intonational phrase to another' is too narrow. It does not 
account for juncture within phrases on the same intonation Level, ‘end even 
here there may be various types of juncture. A more careful definition of 
juncture would help in 'Determining the extent of words' (173). Here the 
concepts of 'phonemic word' and 'phonemic phrase' would greatly clarify the 
situation. Stress is not mentioned as possibly connected with the phrasal 
unit. (Nor are necessary symbols for the various degrees of stress given 
on 145-7 among the 'Symbols for marking phonemic distinctions which are 
omitted from traditional alphabets'; and the possibilities are not mentioned 
in the paragraph on Stress on p.12l--an important omission.) Nida's 
‘structural juncture' is defined as a juncture where phonemic replacement 
takes place in certain morphemes. Such a situation is taken care of either 
by a statement of morphophonemics, or possibly exemplifies a variety of 
phonemic juncture, depending on the language; it does not of itself, the 
reviewer would think, represent a unitary analytic concept. 

Nida's definition of sentence-forming and non-sentence-forming constructions 
could be strengthened with the concept of the utterance intonation pattern. Any 
linear morpheme or group of morphemes with a stress pattern (if a stress language) 


plus.a complete intonation pattern is by definition an utterance. This 
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would avoid the use of such terms as 'restricted context' and sequences which 

‘normally' constitute sentences as explanations for seeming exceptions. 
These brief criticisms do not detract from the value of the book as a 


whole. It should be widely advertised and widely used. 


(June 22, 1951] Carleton T. Hodge 


Foreign Service Institute 
Department of State 
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Cohen, Marcel.. Le lan : structure et évolution. Paris, Editions sociales, 
1950. lh p. (Gerlection 'La Culture et Tes Hommes'.) 
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[P60.090. Reviews: Linguistics--General. ] 








Both of these books are brief, 'synthetic' introductions to the field of 
linguistics, compressing into a relatively few pages what might easily be ex- 
panded into a full-size treatise in each case. Both seem intended for beginning 
students, and treat chiefly of material that is well-known to specialists; yet, 
as often happens in such cases, they are likely to be of more interest to the 
specialist than to the beginner because of their compactness, density, and 
resultant difficulty of comprehension. To readers of this journal, they will 
be of interest chiefly because they typify, in a certain sense, the dilemma of 
present-day European linguistics, and indeed of European intellectual life as 
a wholes: the apparent necessity of choosing between a non-political but 
narrowly ethnocentric and traditionalist approach on the one hand (Devoto) and, 
on the other, a broader, less ethnocentric and more scientific attitude, but 
with political overtones (Cohen). 

Despite its title, Devoto's book deals with both the synchronic and the 
diachronic aspects of linguistics. His chief theoretical foundations are 
Saussure and post-Saussurean work like that of the Prague school for des- 
criptive analysis, and Bartoli's 'Neolinguistica' in linguistic history, with 
such philosophers as Croce and Vossler for general considerations--in short, 

a theoretical approach which may be fairly termed 'idealistic' because of its 
metaphysical and non-objective basis. The six chapters of the work reveal, 


even in their titles, the chief preoccupations of 'idealistic' linguistics: 


'La lingua di fronte alla parole' (3-11), a distinction without which no 


Saussurean seems able to operate; 'Lo strumento linguistico' (12-25); 
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'L'istituto linguistico' (26-42); 'Una opposizione qualitativa: collettivo 

e individuale' (3-5); ‘Una opposizione quantitativa: sincronia e diacronia' 
(55-66); 'La storia linguistica' (67-86). Within each of these chapters, 
there are no subdivisions; the discussion, though nominally centering around 
a particular topic, is often so fluid as to touch on a great many other points 
(e.g. phonemics, linguistic geography, ‘phonetic law', etc.) in the course 

of the chapter, and frequently a given point will recur in two or more 
chapters. This is often stimulating for the advanced reader, but the be- 
ginner is likely to get badly confused. 

It is very easy indeed to find fault with Devoto's Fondamenti, both in 
details and in matters of general approach; so easy, in fact, that one is 
tempted to describe it as representative of virtually everything that is 
wrong with linguistics in Europe today. Apart from such minor boners as 
referring to a Hungarian scholar living in Scotland as an American (p.30 and 
fn.89), Devoto makes a number of errors both in proportion and in judgment; 
Americans will probably notice especially the brief and cavalier dismissal 


of Bloomfield's Language (57), in contrast to the long-winded and unproductive 


discussion of Saussure's langue--parole distinction (Chapter I and elsewhere), 





or of the elucubrations of the 'neolinguisti' (6-7, 59-60). Sometimes 

Devoto's idealistic bias leads him to facile but very unfair and misleading 
exaggerations such as his description of traditional historical grammar, which, 
according to him, 'si comprende tutta nel confronto fra due fasi di lingua 

non collegate fra di loro, e il confronto le appariva tanto piu desiderebile 

e facile quanto pit la mancanza di documenti permetteva di postulare e 
"ricostruire" fasi sparite' (57). As for factual errors in linguistic examples, 
there are none to cite because Devoto gives virtually no examples from Italian 


or any other language; the discussion is almost wholly in the air, treating 
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theory or the theory of theory, with very little reference to the facts of 
language. Devoto's Indo-European glottocentrism is well illustrated by such 
expressions as 'il rapporto di soggetto e predicatco insito in ogni lingua 
normalmente costituita' (11). 

In a recent letter to the reviewer, a European-born and -trained scholar 
now active in the United States remarked 'As I look at most of the post-war 
output in European linguistics I'm getting more and more discouraged at 
their complacent metaphysics, their refusal to read other >eople's work gr 
even to deal with languages'. All of these faults are richly exemplified in 
Devoto's Fondamenti. We find, not only the traditional and apparently in- 
escapable philosophical dualism of 'mind or 'spirit' vs. 'matter' and hence of 
'thought' vs. 'expression', 'reason' vs. 'emotion', 'phonemes' vs. their 
'realizations', etc., but a whole series of dichotomies (which Devoto calls 
‘oppositions! or 'polarities') such as 'letterarieta' vs. 'usualita', 'tecnicismo' 
vs. 'espressivita' and the like (esp. 34-6). Dualistic and metaphysical is, 
likewise, Devoto's widespread use of metaphor: thus we are even told (12) thet 
there are 'tre definizioni metaforiche possibili dell'attivita lin:uistica 
quale ci appare come oggetto di studio--"espressione", "ornamento", "strumento"! 
—but why only three (isn't 'istituto' also a netaphor?), and why discuss 
language in terms of metaphors instead of realities, anyhow? Failure to read 
other people's work is likewise very much in evidence, especially so far as 
transatlantic linguistics is concerned; Devoto gives considerabl? space to 


European 'idealistic' theory, but virtually none to any other, and American 


publications are conspicuous by their absence. A number of the seeming 


problems that Devoto takes up, e.g. the relation between individual and 
speech-community (chap. IV), the apparent gulf between synchronic and diachron- 


ic study (chap. V), or the nature of phonetic 'law' (69-70) have been taken up 
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and (to the reviewer's way of thinking) definitively solved by Bloomfield in 


his Language; but Devoto mentions this book only once, and then in such a 


way as to make it appear a relic of outdated customs in a culturally marginal 
area. Only ignorance of the facts could have led to such a statement as 'Esso 
(= American acceptance of the 'regularist' position ] va considerato come un 
postulato consapevolmente accettato sulla base di un'antica esperienza 
europea’ (57) and to the identification of this position with behavorism in 
psychology. Actually, of course, just at the time European linguistics, led 
astray by a superficial misinterpretation of linguistic geography and by 
‘idealistic' philosophy, was rejecting the Neogrammarian hypothesis, the work 
of Americans like Bloomfield and Sapir (no mechanist!) was re-confirming it 
is: a new field, which is still alien and unknown to European scholars, that 
of American Indian linguistics. But of Bloomfield's or Sapir's treatments of 
such a point as this, or of the facts on which they based their conclusions, 
Devoto's reader will find no hint. 

All these defects are, of course, manifestations of the basic fault of 
twentieth-century European life: ethnocentrism, which by now has become 
markedly hypertrophied, to an extent hardly justifiable by interrupted 
communications in wartime, postwar economic conditions, etc. It is not unfair, 
I believe, to observe that the modern European is, far more than his American 
counterpart, interested only in himself and his immediate surroundings, and 
unready or unwilling to accept any facts or conclusions that may conflict 
with what he has been brought up to consider as valid in the absolute. The 
intellectual, especially, is strictly moulded, from his restricted, stylized 
childhood play through his intense but narrowly classical and rigid lyceum 
training, so that when he comes to the university at eighteen or so he is 


already wholly and irrevocably 'sot in his ways'. Such training is hardly 
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conducive to an open-minded inquiring, scientific attitude, and is at the base 


of the narrow parochialism of modern European intellectual life.® In linguistics, 


this traditionalistic, absolutistic narrow-mindedness is ruining research and 
theory by blinding them to new discoveries outside of Europe and by reducing 
them to sterile navel-contemplation like that exemplified in Devoto's 
Fondamenti. 

On passing to Cohen's Le langage, one is at first very favorably impressed, 
especially by the contrast to Devoto's book. Where Devoto is turgidly philo- 
sophical, Cohen is lucidly scientific. The order of Cohen's material is de- 
rived from the material itself, not from abstract a priori considerations. 
After a brief 'Préambule' on the purpose and scope of linguistics (7-10), 
Cohen gives us a first chapter on 'Définition du langage et vues sur ses 
premiers développements' (11-22), and then the two main chapters treat of 
‘Structure du langage' (23-57) and 'Evolution du langage' (59-125), with a 
remarkably clear 'Résumé général’ on p. 126 which is about as good a four- 
paragraph summary of linguistics as the reviewer has seen. In each of Cohen's 
chapters there are a number of subdivisions, often quite short, but each 
treating of a specific point: e.g. under linquistic structure, section A 
treats of 'divisions externes' and section B of 'structure interne', the 
former taking up such matters as 'langues nationales', ‘divisions religieuses', 
'dialectes' etc., and the latter discussing 'materiel phonique et systeme 
phonologique', 'systeme grammatical', and ‘materiel lexical'. Examples, both 
linguistic and non-linguistic, are frequent and well-chosen.* Cohen's treat- 
ment of linguistics is relatively compressed, it is true, and the beginner 
would have to supplement his reading of Cohen by further exploration; but 
within the covers of Cohen's Le langage, he will f.nd a far more coherent 


and intelligible explanation of what linguistics is all about than in Devoto's 
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The advanced student of linguistic theory will be especially pleased by 
the basically objective and scientific approach that Cohen brings to the 
study of language. Linguistics is, for Cohen as for many American linguists, 
a branch of the social sciences, and he examines not only the structure of 
language as such but its relation to social organization and economic 
structure. Yet this aspect of linguistics is not over-emphasized, either; 
Cohen fully recognizes the independence of language from other human ac~ 
tivities, andthe autonomy of its functioning and development. Although ex- 
amples are drawn from French and the Romance languages wherever possible, 
Cohen gives plenty from non-Romance and non-Indo-European sources; his 
reader will not be confirmed, as will Devoto's, in his European ethnocentrism. 
In matters of current theoretical debate, e.g. substratum theory (95-6) or 
progress in linguistic change (110-5), Cohen is the opposite of doctrinaire; 
he presents the various theories as they have been developed, and allows the 
reader to reach his own conclusion. 

Yet--as always--there is afly in the ointment: in this case, politics. 
Here, if we may mix metaphors violently, the fly in the ointment is only a 
small cloud on the horizon, but one which is rather likely to loom larger 
and larger with the passage of time: namely the introduction of Marxist 
political considerations. In Le langage, as in Cohen's other publications 
on French and general linguistics, the indications of his political sympathies 
are quantitatively slight: the series and publisher of the volume, a section 
of the bibliography on 'linguistique et matérialisme dialectique' (129-30), 


and a few references in the text to 'idealism', which is undefined but 


apparently to be interpreted as equivalent to 'non-Marxist' (9-10). Of 


specifically Communist doctrine, there is virtually none, and the only dis- 
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cussion of the official Communist party line is the paragraph dealing with 
Stalin's recent condemnation of Marrism (129). But--and here is the trouble— 
Cohen identifies the scientific approach (with which no sound linguist would 
quarrel) with ‘dialectical materialism', and by this process the whole of 
scientific linguistics is, for the unwary reader, brought into the fold of 
Marxist theory.? 

In, say, classroom use in America, these aspects of Cohen's Le langage 
need give no trouble; a word of warning to the students concerning the semantic 
confusion discussed in ‘he above paragraph, and the rest of the book may be 
treated as not only innocuous but quite sound. However, as we suggested at the 
beginning of this review, the situation is quite significant for European 
linguistics and intellectual life as a whole. The strangle-hold of con- 
servative, ethnocentric, absolutist, metaphysical and hence anti-scientific 
traditionalism on European intellectual life seems to be so strong that it is 
virtually impossible to escape it save by complete revolt, including rejection 
of inherited economic and political structure, and acceptance of Communist 
doctrine. Both conservatives and radicals interpret the situation thus, and 
in intellectual matters a scientific approach is often interpreted as ipso 
facto Communist; for instance, your reviewer has found it impossible to ask 
that proper weight be given to social and economic factors in the history of 
the Italian language without having his position labeled 'Marxist'!} Here, 
even more than on specific points of linguistic theory, is where the parting 
of the ways seems to lie, as between European and American linguistics; if 
possible, it is incumbent on us to continue and develop the tradition of 


completely objective, scientific linguistics as a branch of cultural anthro- 


pology, as it has developed in the last twenty-five or more years in America," 


and to save it from both the backward-looking pseudo-philosophical metaphysics 
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represented by Devoto and the 'idealists' and 'neo-linguists', and the opening 


wedge of political intrusion evident in Cohen's otherwise admirable work. 


[May 2, 1951] Robert A. Hall Jr. 


Cornell University 


‘ In the 190 footnotes of the book, the journal Language is cited three 
times, and those three references are to relatively otypheat and unimportant 
articles. The journal Word, organ of the Cercle Linguistique de New-York, 


is cited ten times, 


2 Cf. the recent article by Perry Miller Jr., ‘What drove me crazy in 
Europe', Atlantic, March 1951. 


3 We may, in this connection, think also of parallel developments in 
which various movements have been taken over and identified, for the unsus- 


pecting, with Communist aims. 


4 Cf. the reviewer's survey article on American linguistics from 1925 to 
1950, to appear in Italian in Ricerche Linguistiche and in English in Archivum 


Linguisticun. 
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[P60.A6881.790. Reviews: Old English--Placenames. ] 

Rune Forsberg's work, a doctoral dissertation at the University of Uppsala, 
was begun as a section of a dictionary of Old English placenames contemplated 
oy R. E. Zachrisson, professor of English philology there. The dictionary, 
aever completed, was to be a contribution to the s*s :.zatic collection of Old 
English placename material contained in the written remains of Anglo-Saxon 
England, Forsberg's section embracing the whole of the letter L. 

The author has endeavored to include, as far as they are preserved in 
Anglo-Saxon sources, not only all Old English placenames beginning with the 
letter L, but also those having a second element inl, excepting where some 
of the commoner elements were involved, viz.: land, lang, 1é6ah, and iytel. 
This reduced the number of names by about two-thirds. 

Excepting coins, the most abundant source proved to be the charters, these 
latter contributing about three-quarters of the source material. Forsberg has 


utilized Birch's Cartularium Saxonicum, the relevant volumes of Kemble's Codex 





diplomaticus aevi Saxonici, together with numerous scattered publications, also 


the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Bede's Historia ecclesiastica, and other sources for 








early English history. Catalogues of coin collections and »onographs on 
numismatic matters have also been used. 

The entries are made, in general, alphabetically under the early West 
Saxon form of the name element. The sources for each name are quoted in full. 
The examples are given in the form of a quotation from the best manuscript, 
including as much of the context as is deemed necessary, followed by any variant 


forms occurring in other manuscripts. The chronology is indicated in all cases 
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as accurately as possible. Locations are given in terms of the present-day 
name or names of the place in question. 

All this, and much more detail concerning arrangement, will be found in 
Forsberg's excellent introduction to his dictionary, where he accounts minutely 
for his method. His bibliography is extensive. A table of symbols denoting 
the cartularies, and a table of abbreviations are included. The appendix 
takes up individual problems which, for one reason or another, the author 
has not seen fit to include in the separate articles. This is followed by an 
index of charters, an index of place name elements, and an index of place 
names, 

From the linguistic point of view, Forsberg's dictionary is entirely 
traditional. The forms underlying the place names are given with their 
meanings. When the components are not easily recognizable, the author has 
brought the conjectures of pertinent studies from the widest range of standard 
reference works, learned journals, dissertations, and the like, to bear upon 
his problem, and has sought to evaluate those conjectures. Where none of the 
conjectures satisfies him, he supplies his own, or failing this, marks the 
form in question as obscure. 

The encyclopedic nature of the work, and the fact that it covers—even 
though thoroughly—-only a fragment of the total wealth of extant Old English 
placenames, precludes any systematic descriptive treatment of the field of 


Old English placenames as a whole, but could serve as an excellent point of 


departure for such treatment. 


(May 31, 1951] Edwin Bonsack 


Division of Geography 
Department of the Interior 











